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A YOUNG HERO. 


* Ay, ay, sir; they’re smart seamen enough, no 
doubt, them Dalmatians, and reason good, too, 
seein’ they man half the Austrian navy ; but they 
ain’t got the seasonin’ of an Englishman, put it 
how yer will!’ 

I am standing on the upper deck of the Austrian 
Lloyd steamer, looking my last upon pyramidal 
Jaffa, as it rises up in terrace after terrace of stern 
gray masonry against the lustrous evening sky, 
with the foam-tipped breakers at its feet. Beside 
me, with his elbow on the handrail, and his short 
pipe between his teeth, lounges the stalwart chief- 
engineer, as thorough an Englishman as if he had 
not spent two-thirds of his life abroad, and de- 
lighted to get hold of a listener who (as he phrases 
it) ‘has been about a bit.’ 

‘No; they ain’t got an Englishman’s seasonin’, 
he continues, pursuing his criticism of the Dalma- 
tian seamen ; ‘and what’s more, they ain’t got an 
Englishman’s pluck neither, not when it comes to 
a real scrape.’ 

‘Can no one but an Englishman have any pluck, 
then ?’ ask I, laughing. 

‘Well, I won’t just go for to say that ; 0’ course 
aman as 7s a man ’ull have pluck in him all the 
world over. I’ve seed a Frencher tackle a shark 
to save his messmate; and I’ve seed a Rooshan 
stand to his gun arter every man in the battery, 
barrin’ himself, had been blowed all to smash. 
But, if yer come to that, the pluckiest feller as 
ever I seed warn’t a man at all!’ 

‘What was he, then ?—a woman ?’ 

‘No, nor that neither ; though, mark ye, I don’t 
go for to say as how women ain’t got pluck enough 
too—some on ’em at least. My old ’ooman, now, 
saved me once from a lubber of a Portigee as was 
just a-goin’ to stick a knife into me, when she 
cracked his nut with a handspike. (You can hear 
her spin the yarn yourself, if you likes to pay us a 
visit when we get to Constantinople.) But this un 
as I’m a-talkin’ on was a little lad not much 
bigger ’n Tom Thumb, only with a sperrit of his 


own as ’ud ha’ blowed up a man-o’-war a’most. 
Would yer like to hear about it ?’ 

I eagerly assent; and the narrator, knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe, folds his brawny arms 
upon the top of the rail, and commences as follows: 

“Bout three years ago, afore I got this berth as 
I’m in now, I was second-engineer aboard a Liver- 
pool steamer bound for New York. There’d been 
a lot of extra cargo sent down just at the last 
minute, and we’d had no end of a job stowin’ it 
away, and that ran us late o’ startin’; so that, 
altogether, as you may think, the cap’n warn’t 
altogether in the sweetest temper in the world, nor 
the mate neither; as for the chief-engineer, he 
was an easy-goin’ sort o’ chap, as nothin’ on earth 
could put out. But on the mornin’ of the third 
day out from Liverpool, he cum down to me in a 
precious hurry, lookin’ as if somethin’ had put him 
out pretty considerably. 

“Tom,” says he, “what d’ ye think? Blest if we 
ain’t found a stowaway.” (That’s the name, you 
know, sir, as we gives to chaps as hides theirselves 
aboard outward-bound vessels, and gets carried out 
unbeknown to everybody.) 

“The dickens you have!” says I. “ Who is he, 
and where did yer find him ?” 

“Well, we found him stowed away among the 
casks for’ard; and ten to one we’d never ha’ 
twigged him at all, if the skipper’s dog hadn't 
sniffed him out and begun barkin’. Sitch a little 
mite as he is too! I could a’most put him in my 
bacey-pouch, poor little beggar ! but he looks to be 
a good plucked un for all that.” 

‘I didn’t wait to hear no more, but up on deck 
like a sky-rocket ; and there I did see a sight, and 
no mistake. Every man-Jack o’ the crew, and 
what few passengers we had aboard, was all in a 
ring on the fo’c’stle, and in the middle stood the 
fust-mate, lookin’ as black as thunder, Right in 
front of him, lookin’ a reg’lar mite among all them 
big fellers, was a little bit o’ a lad not ten year 
old—ragged as a scarecrow, but with bright curly 
hair, and a bonnie little face o’ his own, if it hadn’t 
been so woful thin and pale. But, bless yer soul! 
to see the way that little chap held his head up, 
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and looked about him, you’d ha’ thought the 
whole ship belonged to him. The mate was a 
great, hulkin’ black-bearded feller, with a look 
that ’ud ha’ frightened a horse, and a voice fit to 
make ‘one jump through a key-hole; but the 
young un warn’t a bit afeard—he stood straight 
up, and looked him full in the face with them 
bright, clear eyes o’ hisn, for all the world as if he 
was Prince Halfred himself. Folk did say arter- 
wards’ (lowering his voice to a whisper) ‘as how 
he comed o’ better blood nor what he ought ; and, 
for my part, I’m rayther o’ that way o’ thinkin’ 
myself; for I never yet seed a common street- 
Harab (as they calls ’em now) carry it off like him, 
You might ha’ heerd a pin drop, as the mate 
spoke. 

“Well, you young whelp,” says he in his 
grimmest voice, “ what’s brought you here ?” 

“Tt was my step-father as done it,” says the boy 
in a weak little voice, but as steady as could be. 
“Father’s dead, and mother’s married again, and 
my new father says as how he won't have no brats 
about eatin’ up his wages ; and he stowed me away 
when nobody warn’t lookin’, and guv me some 
grub to keep me goin’ for a day or two till I got to 
sea. He says I’m to go to Aunt Jane at Halifax ; 
and here’s her address.” 

‘ And with that, he slips his hand into the breast 
of his shirt, and out with a scrap o’ paper, awful 
dirty and crumpled up, but with the address on it, 
right enough. 

‘We all believed every word on’t, even without 
the paper ; for his look, and his voice, and the way 
he spoke, was enough to shew that there warn’t a 
ha’porth o’ lyin’ in his whole skin. But the mate 
didn’t seem to swaller the yarn at all; he only 
shrugged his shoulders with a kind o’ grin, as much 
as to say: “I’m too old a bird to be caught with 
that kindo’ chaff ;” and then he says to him : “ Look 
here, my lad ; that’s all very fine, but it won’t do 
here—some of these men o’ mine are in the secret, 
and I mean to have it out of ’em. Now, you just 
point out the man as stowed you away and fed you, 
this very minute ; if you don’t, it’ll be the worse 
for you!” 

‘The boy looked up in his bright, fearless way 
(it did my heart good to look at him, the brave 
little chap !), and says, quite quietly: “I’ve told 
you the truth ; I ain’t got no more to say.” 

‘The mate says nothin’, but looks at him for a 
minute as if he’d see clean through him ; and then 
he faced round to the men, lookin’ blacker than 
ever. “Reeve a rope to the yard !” he sings out, 
loud enough to raise the dead ; “smart, now!” 

‘The men all looked at each other, as much as 
to say: “ What on earth’s a-comin’ now?” But 
aboard ship, o’ course, when you’re told to do a 
thing, you ’ve got to do it ; so the rope was rove in 
a jiffy. 

“ Now, m ” says the mate, in a re 
fittin’ a stone into a wall, “ you see that ’ere rope ? 
Well, I'll give you ten minutes to confess” (he took 
out his watch and held it in his hand) ; “and if you 


don’t tell the truth afore the time’s up, Ill hang 
you like a dog!” 

‘The crew all stared at one another as if they 
couldn’t believe their ears (I didn’t believe mine, 
I can tell ye), and then a low growl went among 
’em, like a wild beast a-wakin’ out of a nap. 

“Silence there!” shouts the mate, in a voice 
like the roar of a nor’-easter. “Stand by to run 
for’ard !” and with his own hands he put the noose 
round the boy’s neck. The little feller never 
flinched a bit ; but there were some among the 
sailors (big strong chaps as could ha’ felled a ox) as 
shook like leaves in the wind. As for me, I be- 
thought myself o’ my little curly-haired lad at home, 
and how it ’ud be if any one was to go for to hang 
him ; and at the very thought on’t I tingled all 
over, and my fingers clinched theirselves as if they 
was a-grippin’ somebody’s throat. I clutched hold 
a handspike, and held it behind my back, all 
Hs Tom,” whispers the chief-engineer to me, “d’ ye 
think he to do it ‘ 

“T don’t know,” says I through my teeth ; “ but 
if he does, he shall go first, if I swings for it !” 

‘I’ve been in many an ugly scrape in my time; 
but I never felt ’arf as bad as I did then. Every 
minute seemed as long as a dozen ; and the tick o’ 
the mate’s watch reg’lar pricked my ears like a pin. 
The men were very quiet, but there was a precious 
ugly look on some o’ their faces ; and I noticed 
that three or four on ’em kep’ edgin’ for'ard to 
where the mate was standin’, in a way that meant 
mischief. As for me, I’d made up my mind that if 
he did go for to hang the poor little chap, I’d kill 
him on the spot, and take my chance. 

“Eight minutes !” says the mate, his great deep 
voice breakin’ in upon the silence like the toll o’ a 
funeral bell. “If you’ve got anything to confess, 
my lad, you’d best out with it, for yer time’s 
nearly up.” 

“T’ve told you the truth,” answers the boy, very 


pale, but as firm as ever. “ May I say my prayers, 


please ?” 

‘The mate nodded ; and down goes the poor little 
chap on his knees (with that infernal rope about 
his neck all the time), and puts up his poor little 
hands to pray.. I couldn’t make out what he said 
(fact, my head was in sitch a whirl that I’d hardly 
ha’ knowed my own name), but Ill be bound God 
heard it, every word. Then he ups on his feet 
again, and puts his hands behind him, and says to 
the mate, quite quietly : “I’m ready !” 

‘ And then, sir, the mate’s hard grim face broke 

all to once, like I’ve seed the ice in the Baltic. 
He snatched up the boy in his arms, and kissed 
him, and bust out a-cryin’ like achild ; and I think 
there warn’t one of us as didn’t do the same. I 
know I did, for one. 

“God bless you, my boy !” says he, smoothin’ the 
child’s hair with his great hard hand. “You’rea 
true Englishman every inch of you: you wouldn’t 
tell a lie to save your life! Well, if so be as yer 
father’s cast ye off, ’ll be yer father from this ly 
forth ; and if I ever forget you, then may God 
forget me !” 

‘And he kep’ his word too. When we got to 
Halifax, he found out the little un’s aunt, and giv’ 
her a lump o’ money to make him comfortable ; 
and now he goes to see the youngster every voyage, 
as reg’lar as can be ; and to see the pair on ’em 
together—the little chap so fond o’ him, and not 
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bearin’ him a bit o’ grudge—it’s bout as pretty a 
sight as ever I seed. And now, sir, axin’ yer 

arding, it’s time for me to be goin’ below ; so I’ll 
just wish yer good-night.’ 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Amipst all the myriad publications which issue 
yearly from the London press, one volume alone 
(we except, of course, the Bible) is considered in- 
dispensable by the whole nation, literate and illit- 
erate; one alone is sure of a place in every 
respectable household ; one alone absolutely directs 
in a great measure the ordinary affairs of our life. 
Our readers have already divined its name—The 
Atmanac. Ecclesiastical affairs, such as feasts and 
fasts ; the time of proceedings of the law-courts, 
&c. are all under its direction. How the world 
ever did without these useful pamphlets, one 
wonders ; yet they are not of very ancient origin. 
The nearest approach to modern almanacs 
amongst the nations of et ay was made by the 
Romans in their Fastt, or tables (usually of marble), 
on which were inscribed the succession of the annual 

mes and festivals, with other matters of public 
interest. But these were national records, accessible 
to those who desired information on such points, 
but not of any private use. 

The Anglo-Saxons were in the habit of carving 
the annual courses of the moon on a square piece 
of wood, which they called an Almonaught (al-moon- 
heed), from which word Verstegan, who has written 
on the antiquities of our country, derives our word 
almanac—the German origin being Almonat. 
Others have supposed it derived from the Arabic 
al manah, to count. 

These wooden almonaughts were succeeded by 
the manuscript almanacs of the fourteenth century, 
very splendid specimens of which exist in the 
British Museum. There is also a very remarkable 
specimen of them in the library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

On the invention of printing, almanacs were 
rapidly multiplied. One of the earliest printed 
books with the date annexed is the Astrological and 
Medical Calendar, supposed to have been issued 
from the press of Gutenberg in 1457, 

The earliest English almanacs were printed in 
Holland on small folio sheets, and some of these 
have been preserved by having been pasted on the 
covers of old books. 

With Old Moore’s Almanac still in existence, we 
cease to wonder at the singular mixture of truth 
and falsehood which filled the early calendars. 
Astrology was accepted as a real science, and its 
predictions were naturally united with the astron- 
omical portions of the almanacs. These prophe- 
cies from their diffusion became so dangerous in 
imaginative France, that, in 1579, Henry III. pro- 
mulgated an edict forbidding any predictions in 
them relating to civil affairs, whether of the state 
or of private individuals. No law of the kind was 
found necessary in England, though the belief in 
the calendar prophets was singularly strong, and 
was shared by the educated classes, even as late (or 
later) than 1661, for the greatest almanac-maker 
of the seventeenth century, William Lilly, was had 
up before parliament to explain an hieroglyphic in 
a previous Ephemeris, which was supposed to have 
foretold the Great Fire. 


The commissioners appointed to examine him, 
gravely accepted his dighendinan on the subject. 
Of course he ‘had read it in the stars.’ ‘Did you 
foresee the year?’ asked one of the commissioners. 
‘I did not, replied Lilly, ‘ nor was desirous: of that 
Imade no scrutiny.’ But using his own good sense, 
he assured them that the fire was ‘from God;’ that 
is, accidental, not kindled, as the people were willing 
to believe, by the Roman Catholics. 

Lilly began to print his Ephemeris in 1644, during 
the greatest heat of the civil wars. He uses much 
Latin and many astrological terms in his predic- 
tions, and constantly invokes the divine assistance 
in his art. The year 1677 was distinguished by the 
appearance of a comet, which afforded him much 
matter for speculation. He says that comets ‘pro- 
duce very hard and nipping weather ; frosty, dark, 
cloudy, much snow and wind, strange or unusual 
hail and tempest. Moreover, they portend change 
of kingdoms, pestilence, wars, tempests, and 


drought.’ This scandal about comets was, however, 


a mere echo from the past, as the Venerable Bede, 
more than eight hundred years before him, had im- 
puted the like evil character to the Bohemian stars, 
who have only within the last two hundred years 
been recognised as respectable luminaries obeying 
the laws of the universe, much as their more sober 
neighbours the planets do. 

Lilly’s contemporary, John Lord, in 1678 gave 
the same account of ‘eclipses’ ‘The fourth 
eclipse of the moon, he says, ‘on October nine- 
teenth day. This threateneth great and rich men 
with loss of goods, or decay of substance, likewise 
death and diseases among cattel, beasts, and sheep, 
and such as chew the cud ; also, dearness of corn 
and seed sown upon the earth: this will or may 
chiefly belong to Ireland, Russia, Polonia the Great, 
and such others as are under Taurus,’ ; 

The weather prophecies were very singular in 
those days. They were decided by its state on 
certain festivals. New-year’s day (not new-year's 
day then, by-the-bye, but the Circumcision) was 
supposed to present a type of the weather which 
would ensue throughout the opening year. The 
following lines, translated from Latin rhymes of 
the middle ages, were used by the almanac-makers 
of the seventeenth century with regard to this 
ominous day : 


If St Paul’s Day be fair and cleare, 

It doth betide a happy yeare : 

But if by chance it then should raine, 

It will make dear all kinds of graine ; 
And if the clouds make dark the sky, 
‘The neat and fowle this year shall die : 

If blustering winds do blow aloft, 

Then wars shall trouble the realm full oft. 


St Swithin’s day is still regarded as ominous of 
the weather by the peasantry. ‘Forty days’ rain 
more or less’ is expected if it rains on that day. 

A famous almanac-maker in the early part of 
the eighteenth century gave birth to one of the 
best jokes of the wits of Queen Anne’s reign. His 
name was Partridge, a shoemaker, quack doctor, 
and astrologer, who, in his Merlinus Redivivus, fore- 
told coming events in the usual style. Swift, for a 
frolic, wrote his Predictions for the Year 1708— 
written to prevent the People of England from being 
further imposed on by Vulgar Almanac-makers. 

In this pamphlet, he attacked Partridge as the 
chief of them, wondering how this foolish pre- 
tender should be ignorant that he—Partridge—was 
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doomed to die on the following twenty-ninth of 
March, about eleven at night, of a raging fever. 

Partridge was enraged ; still more so when, after 
the twenty-ninth, an account of Partridge’s decease 
appeared by the same hand. The r almanac- 
maker, infuriated, published a denial of his death. 
But it was in vain. The Tatler assumed that he 
was in error. Dead he had been declared, and 
dead he should be ; and very funny are the mock 
reproaches of Steele to the poor man for his wilful 
pertinacity in denying his own decease. A paper 
was next written in his name, called Bickerstaff 
Detected, by the Rev. Dr Yalden, preacher at Bride- 
well; the almanac-maker’s neighbours giving a 
most amusing account (whether true or untrue) of 
the progress of the jest. 

The passing bell tolled; Partridge sends his 
servant to ask for whom it is ringing. The answer 
is: ‘For Dr Partridge, who died to-night.’ The 
undertaker comes for orders, the sexton to know 
if a funeral sermon is required. ‘Sirrah,’ says 
Partridge, ‘ you know me well enough ; you know 
I am not dead. How dare you affront me after 
this manner.’ ‘ Alack-a-day, sir, replies the fellow, 
‘why, it is in print, and the whole town knows that 
you are dead. . . . It is strange, sir,’ says he, ‘ that 
you should make such a secret of your death to 
us that are your neighbours; it looks as if you 
had a design to defraud the church of its dues ; and, 
let me tell you, that for one who has lived so long, 
by the heavens, it is unhandsomely done.’ 

Partridge became the butt at which all the wits 
discharge their shafts. The Tatler buried him! 
They all turned a deaf ear to his remonstrances. 
Swift answered his somewhat confused assertion, 
that he was not only now alive, but was also alive 
upon that very twenty-ninth of March, by declaring 
that Mr Partridge had announced it as his opinion 
that a man may be alive now who was dead a 
twelvemonth previously, which, he adds, is mere 
sophistry. 

he almanac with Partridge’s name long sur- 
vived the real death of its originator, thus ful- 
filling the Dean’s mocking words, which we quote 
in conclusion of this story: ‘It is the privilege of 
authors to live after their deaths ; almanac-makers 
are alone aga ee their dissertations 
treating only upon the minutes as the S, 
become useless go off. In 
which, Time, whose registers they are, gives them 
a lease in reversion to continue after their deaths.’ 

But laughter even like this could not laugh the 
almanac-writers out of their astrological voca- 
tion. They still oy ne pes can it be believed ? 
—prophesy still! Old Moore preserves also his im- 
mortality, and thus foretells what 1873 will bring 
us: ‘ Predictions,—Great and momentous will be 
the events of the year 1873, not only for Europe, 
but for every quarter of the terrestrial sphere. 
From America, about the beginning of the year, we 
may expect to hear of an event which will astonish 
the whole world, and affect in a greater or less 
degree every civilised community in existence. 
The year opens peacefully throughout Europe, but 
in Asia and in the south of Africa there will be 
wars and rumours of wars,’ &c. 

These predictions run through every month ; 
sometimes they are shrewd guesses from prob- 
abilities; most frequently, mere generalisations, 
such as a gipsy ventures on. 

It is certainly astonishing that such nonsense can 


be now sold in England. On the continent, we 
believe these prophetic calendars have long ceased 
to exist, except in Turkey, whose almanacs still 
resemble those of Partridge and Moore. They are 
called Takvim, and were first issued in 1716. The 

contain precepts of all kinds, moral and social, 
sanitary and religious, as well as predictions, and 


lucky and unlucky days. They are five inches | 


wide, and from seven to six feet long. The top is 
richly adorned with stars and crescents ; these are 


followed by an astronomical account of the exact | 
time when the sun is to cross the equinoctial line, © 


with reference to the eras computed by the Greeks 
and Arabs. The calendar commences with hymns 
and blessings on the heads of the Faithful ; then 
follow from right to left the old Turkish signs of 
the zodiac, with their names: they are the swine, 
dog, ox, leopard, crocodile, serpent, sheep, rat, horse, 
hen, and hare. Then follow the Christian signs. 


With regard to lucky and unlucky days, our readers | 
may be amused to learn that the second and third | 


of each month are lucky days, on the first they 
should mix in society, on the fourth visit the great, 
on the fifth learn music, on the ninth portion their 
daughters, on the seventeenth they should avoid 


travelling, &c.—in short, provision is made in the | 


days of the year for all possible avocations. But 
though Old Moore and (we believe) Zadkiel still 
exist, the greater number of our almanacs are well 
worthy of their places in our book-case or on the 
table. 

May all the readers of the Book of 1873 find its 
days universally lucky, or make them so by using 
them wisely; and so wishing them a happy New 
Year, we close our chat on almanacs. 


MURPHY’S MASTER. 
CHAPTER XIII.—SUSPICIONS. 


THE emigrants were harangued by the ‘young 
master’ with all the effect that he had anticipated : 
exhausted with their long imprisonment, and 
delighted to find the green turf once more under 
their feet, they were unwilling to resume their 
voyage even for the few days that now remained of 
it; not only his own people, but a considerable 
minority of the other passengers elected to remain 
where they were, under ch authority. 
The captain also, as he had predicted, seemed b 
no means indisposed to second their wishes ; and, 
accordingly, the seeds and implements, the tents 
and dwelling-houses, intended for Australia, were 
disembarked, along with sufficient provisions to 
last the islanders for two months to come, long 
before which Robert might be expected back with 
stores of all sorts. Before an hour had passed, the 
island with its little hill had become like an ant’s 
nest in the spectacle it presented of activity and 
business; and by nightfall it wore already the 
appearance of an infant colony. It was clear 
warm weather, and most of the tenants of the 
steerage preferred to occupy their improvised 
residences on land, and even tocamp out on the 
turf, rather than to remain in their close berths, 
When all had been got out of the vessel that 
could well be spared, including even a couple of 
her boats, the pinnace and the gig (which had to 
be paid for very handsomely), and after four days 
of hard labour, wherein Robert Chesney was pro- 
nounced by the ship’s carpenter to be the only man 
of the new colony who understood how to use his 
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hands, the Star with her much diminished freight 
set sail for Melbourne. Robert had general instruc- 
tions as to the articles he was to procure there, as 
well as ample funds for that purpose, but a great 
latitude was necessarily left to his own judgment. 
He had no person to whom to apply to assist his 
inexperience, except the captain, and, much to his 
surprise, that gentleman shewed a strong disinclina- 
tion to have anything to do with the matter. He 
had been very kind to Robert during the early 
Carew of the voyage out ; not only lending him 

ks, as has been said, but taking some pains to 
teach him to box the compass, and even a little 
seamanship: but of late, his distrust and dislike of 
Maguire and his associates had seemed to extend 
in a less degree to Robert himself. Still it did 
seem strange that he should refuse even such 
scant courtesy as a little good advice. However, 
so it was. ‘I have done Mr Kavanagh’s bidding,’ 
said he, ‘in helping him and his friends out of m 
ship, and I did it very gladly; but they and 
have shaken hands, and I shouldn't fret if we 
never came across one another any more. No, sir; 
I should be very glad to do you a personal service, 
but I’ll neither meddle nor make with their affairs ; 
and since you are a friend of his, and his right- 
hand man, you had better not inquire what has 
made me come to that conclusion.’ 

Robert was iy to his patron, and felt the 
affront as though it had been put upon himself. 
His own explanation of the captain’s ire was— 
first, that he had never forgiven the fugitive for 
having come on board the Star under false pre- 
tences, notwithstanding that two saloon fares had 
been paid for instead of one; and secondly, that 
Kavanagh’s influence had not been exerted to the 
extent it might have been in quelling that disorder 
among his followers, which had, without doubt, 
at one time caused him (the captain) considerable 
anxiety. Robert was not inclined, however, to 
inquire if this was so, but kept much to the cabin, 
which Kavanagh had transferred to him, during the 
brief voyage, and employed himself in composing a 
long budget to Lizzy, wherein he told her of all that 
had of late so strangely happened, and painted the 
new prospect of their future in the brightest colours. 
He tly pressed the immediate emigration of the 
whole family by the next steamer, and inclosed— 
thanks to his patron’s generosity—such a sum as 
would easily pay their passage to Murphy's Island 
by either of the two routes suggested. 

He was so fortunate as to arrive in Melbourne 
on the very day on which the English mail started, 
and his letter went off by it accordingly. To know 


' that the missive that was to bring his Lizzy to his 
_ arms was already on its way, and that every day 


would speed it, was an inexpressible comfort to 
him, while the duties that pressed upon his atten- 
tion prevented the time of sweet expectancy from 
lagging. Moreover, the discovery of Murphy’s 
Island—it was in 40 degrees 21 minutes south 
latitude, 123 degrees 4 minutes east longitude— 
excited not a little interest, which naturally con- 
centrated itself upon the person intrusted with the 
victualing of the new colony; so that curiosity 
and self-interest together procured him more than 
enough of oe Working, in short, as diligently 
as he could, and sparing no expense to insure expe- 


dition, it was nevertheless fully six weeks before 
he found himself in possession of all that he had 
been commissioned to procure, and got it embarked 


on board the sloop which he had hired for that 
purpose. It was a ship that had already an interest 
for him, for he had been informed, on application at 
the office of the mail-steamer, that passengers from 
England could not be taken to the island direct, 
and this very sloop would probably bring his 
Lizzy out from Melbourne, as it was now conveying 
himself. Itscrew consisted of some half-a-dozenmen 
beside the skipper, and one of them, as it happened, 
had belonged to the Star of Erin, which had sailed 
for England while he had been delayed (or so his 
story ran) by illness up the country. With this 
man Robert was naturally more familiar than with 
the rest; and on the day they started for their des- 
tination, and during some conversation about the 
stores, the former observed : ‘Well, whatever we 
shall tind them short of when we reach the island, 
it won't be liquor.’ 

The sailor's tone was so significant, that Robert 

was tempted to question him ; when he learned 
that the Star had been laden with an unusual 
quantity of spirits, and that almost all of it had 
been purchased by Kavanagh for the use of the 
colony. ‘ 
‘But it seems observed Chesney, 
‘since the ship could be re-supplied at Melbourne, 
that as much as possible should have been left in 
store on the island? 

‘No doubt, sir,’ answered the man, grinning, ‘if 
so be as it has been left in store, though, from what 
I have seen of our late ship-mates, they are not 
the ones to let good liquor spoil in the cellar,’ 

This reply would not have caused Robert uneasi- 
ness, but that it had seemed to him that the 
amount of spirits which he had been commissioned 
to purchase, and which he was now bringing with 
him, was very large ; while, if it was really true that 
the store was already suflicient for the colonists in 
that respect, it would be immensely in excess of 
their needs, 

‘Well, well,’ returned he, with an air of some- 
what assumed indifference, ‘the cellar key will of 
course be taken care of, and the liquor only given 
out under proper restrictions.’ 

‘ By the master, sir, or the butler?’ inquired the 
other, with a most significant action of the left eyelid. 

‘What the deuce do you mean, man?’ asked 
Robert angrily. 

‘ Well, sir, I mean no offence,’ returned the other 
apologetically. ‘Only, that’s what we—I mean we 
ot the crew—used to call Mr Kavanagh and his 
man: “master and butler ;” because they were such 
Lushingtons. I’ve known three bottles of whisky 
go into Mr ee cabin of a morning, and 
come out empty before night. I daresay or 
helped him, and Maguire too, for that matter ; but 
to how D. T. for the second time during one 
voyage, well, that’s going it a leetle too fast. Of 
course, I thought you had known, sir, or I would 
not have mentioned it.’ 

Robert was not so simple but that he had heard 
of delirium tremens, but until that moment he had 
been totally unaware that he had himself been a 
witness to a sufferer from that complaint. This, 
then, was the explanation of Kavanagh’s cries for 
‘Help!’ and spectre-haunted gestures, and also of 
the disinclination of Murphy to admit him on such 
occasions to his master’s cabin. A shadow seemed 
to fall upon his heart with the revelation ; for 
how unstable, he reflected, must those fortunes be 
that. but a while ago had looked so fair, which 
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rested on the caprice of an habitual drunkard ! 
The vague but solemn warning of ‘Miss Mary,’ 
the foreboding farewell of Mistress Mulvaney, 
recurred to him now with novel force, and found 
at least their partial interpretations. One thing, 
however, was certain—he had thrown in his lot 
with Kavanagh; and it was far too late—and in- 
deed for the present impossible—to dissociate their 
fortunes. 


CHAPTER XIV.—WHAT KAVANAGH HAD DONE, 


On the fifth day the sloop made the island ; and 
its arrival was welcomed in the little harbour with 
evident satisfaction, yet, as it seemed to Robert, 
without the enthusiasm that might have been 
expected. There was an air of constraint about 
these usually frank and light-hearted people, which, 
under the circumstances, was quite unaccountable. 
Robert’s first act would have been to go to Govern- 
ment House—as the only wooden erection of which 
the harbour boasted was facetiously termed, and 
from whose roof floated a huge green flag—to report 
himself to Kavanagh. ‘The Governor,’ however, 
he was informed, was not within ; he had, it seemed, 
started with Murphy a few hours ago for another 
spot in his dominions upon the other side of the 
hill, and there was nothing for it but to 
with the disembarkation of the stores. The live- 
stock, which included sheep, goats, pigs, poultry, 
and even a few cows, excited such admiration as no 
golden medallist of a metropolitan cattle-show ever 
extorted ; for these poor folk had been living on salt 


_junk for the last three months, and milk had been 


an unknown commodity even to the little children. 
It was no little oe, oo me to Robert, who was 
secretly conscious of having acquitted himself well 
as purveyor to the little commonwealth, that Mr 
Kavanagh was not present during these proceedings ; 
and when they were concluded, and such things as 
might suffer damage from exposure placed safely 
er cover, he was naturally impatient to see his 
—. te whom Maguire offered to conduct him. 
he colony had been divided, it seemed, into two 
parts, in consequence of a ‘faction fight’ that had 
already taken place between his ‘Tipperary boys’ 
and the other members of the community ; and the 
latter were located on the south side of the island 
in a settlement of their own, to which ‘the 
Governor’ was now paying a visit, just as in dis- 
turbed districts ‘a royal progress’ is sometimes 
made for the purpose of conciliation. On the way, 
Robert noticed with pleasure that some attempts 
at cultivation had been made, and not without 
success, for, though the agricultural knowledge of 
the community was for the most part confined to 
planting potatoes, or the sowing of mustard and 
cress, the soil was so fertile that you had but to 
‘tickle it with a hoe and it straightway laughed in 
harvest.’ In a few years it was plain that, with 
very moderate industry, Murphy's Island might be 
changed from a comparative desert to a spot not 
only self-supporting, but teeming with plenty. 
They were not long before they came in sight of 
New Town, as it was called, a little cluster of tents 
with one wooden house, from the roof of which a 
green flag was flying, similar to that which adorned 
the 
‘That is i your vice-sovereignty,’ ob- 
served Maguire, to Robert’s 
ought to have told you that it has been A 
that you are to live here. The New Town fo 


, | take in telling a 


you see, will have no objection to you, since you 
are not connected with our Tipperary lot ; while, 
on the other hand, it would never have done 
to leave them without some representative of 
authority,’ 

There was a cynicism in Maguire’s tone which 
would not have escaped his companion, had his 
thoughts not been ume occupied ; the news 
he had just heard was displeasing to him for a 
reason, which, however, he would have been 
ashamed to mention. He had pictured himself, as 
the time drew near for his Lizzy’s arrival, rising 
every morning and sweeping the sea with his glass, 
to catch the first glimpse of the ship that was to 
bring her, and from New Town no such view could 
be obtained, since the hill in the centre of the 
island obstructed it. 

‘It is immaterial where I live,’ observed Robert, 
‘and, as you say, these good folks owe me no ill- 
will: but I hope Mr Kavanagh has come to no harm 
by venturing hither ; it is but an hour’s walk from 
the harbour, and I can’t understand what has 
detained him,’ 

‘Oh, the Governor is safe enough,’ answered 

ire carelessly ; ‘it is quite likely he has gone 
back the other way, which is a good long oma 

‘Then he must be in much better health than 
when I left him !’ exclaimed Robert. 

Maguire returned no answer. 

They had come in sight of a knot of men lounging 
and loafing in the sunshine, at the entrance of the 
village, looking certainly idle enough, but not so 
happy as idleness was wont to make them. Per- 
haps they had been to blame in the late disturbance, 
and regretted the part they had taken in it ; but, 
at all events, Robert observed the same subdued 
air, though in a somewhat mitigated degree, that 
he had noticed in the people at the harbour. At 
the sight of Chesney, they rose and ran to meet 
him. From the southerl position of their settle- 
ment, we 4 had been unable, as he had foreseen, to 
perceive the approach of the sloop, and its arrival 
was unknown to them. 

Having answered their questions, Robert inquired, 
in his turn, whether ‘the Governor, as Kavanagh 
was gravely termed, was in the vill 

‘No, indeed,’ said they ; ‘wp, Ende been ill 
for weeks,’ 

Robert turned to ire in blank astonishment. 

‘That ’s so, said the latter coolly ; ‘1’ll tell you 
all about it when we get within doors,’ 

The wooden house which had been set apart for 
Robert’s residence was the only one in New Town 
to which that phrase ‘within doors’ could have 
been applied ; and since such of the people as had 
not at once started for the harbour on the news of 
the sloop’s arrival were now crowding about him 
and his companion, they hastened to take advantage 
of the privacy it aflorded. It was but a two-roomed 
cabin, yet it was very neatly and even comfortably 
furnished in sea-fashion, thanks to Kavanagh’s long 
purse, and the acquiescence of the captain of the 
Star; but, for the moment; Robert was far too 
indignant to observe this evidence of his patron’s 
kindness, and could think only of the deception 
that had been practised on himself. 

‘ And, now we are alone, Mr Maguire,’ exclaimed 
he impatiently, ‘ be so good as to explain to me for 
what reason | have thus been made a fool of ; or is 
it for the mere <a that you may chance to 
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‘Sit down, my good sir,’ said Maguire quietly, 
himself taking a chair, ‘for to tell you all will be a 
long story. T have told you a lie, no doubt ; but 
that is because, from the experience I have had of 
you, I did not think you strong enough to bear the 
truth. I have sounded you during our late voyage 
together a dozen times, and —— you have 
doubtless done credit to your teaching (against 
which I have nothing to say; except that it doesn’t 
suit my views), the result been in every case 
disappointment. You have no ambition; you have 
no sense of independence; and you can only think 
in a groove. Yes, lad; you have sense and spirit, 
and had you shewn a disposition to back me, in a 
matter to which there is now no need to allude, we 
— all, instead of ending our days on this beg- 
garly island, have had all this side of the world to 


. choose from, and a good ship of our own to take us 


whither we would.’ 

‘You rascal, I believe you would have had us all 
turn pirates!’ exclaimed Robert, striking the table 
with his hand. 

‘ Perhaps,’ answered Maguire coolly. ‘But wishes 
unfulfilled are not crimes, I believe, at least in this 
life, though some good folks have affixed a penalty 
to them in the next. You are, I see, sendin to 
your mind the delicate hints that I used to dro 
upon this subject; my endeavours to make myself 
agreeable to the poor fools below-stairs ; the disfa- 
vour with which the gallant captain of late regarded 
me; and other little matters. But let us not waste 
time either on regrets or self-congratulations. The 
point is, that here we are, and we are not pirates.’ 

‘Nay, answered Robert firmly, ‘the point is 
rather, that however you might have —— in 
imposing upon your own poor ignorant people, you 
gained a man with a on This 
shoulders, or a heart in his breast, to join in so mad 
and atrocious a scheme. Not one of them, in the 
first place, would have moved a finger without their 
master’s bidding; and = will never persuade me 
that a gentleman like Mr Kavanagh, however im- 

rudent and misguided, would have consented to 
a thief and a murderer ’—— 

‘One moment,’ interposed Maguire, laying his 
finger on Robert’s arm : ‘by a most singular and 
unusual accident to have occurred during a flight of 
virtuous eloquence, you have chanced to hit the 
nail on the head with your sledge-hammer. What 
would you say if I was to let _ know that Mr 
Kavanagh is a murderer already ??’ 

‘I should say that you are a Liar, and in point 


_of fact I do say it,’ answered Robert hotly. 


‘ Very good ; that shews your spirit. ere have 
indeed been days—and ‘not so long ago—when I 
would have shot a man dead for saying less; but let 
that pass. I want to come to an understanding with 
you, my lad, and not to quarrel ; and besides, it is 
your very pluck that makes me wish, I don’t say 
for your friendship, lest it should offend you, but 
your alliance. I must still request you to listen to 
me, even though you may disbelieve my assertions ; 
but the proofs of what I say shall be forthcoming 
before you leave this room. Mr Frank Kavanagh 
had, as you know, a younger brother Lewis ; they 
were born of the same mother, but under circum- 
stances that made the younger the heir, and the 
elder penniless. Mr Sma senior, did not 


marry his wife until after Frank’s birth, whereby 
the boy was rendered illegitimate, though — 
few persons were aware of the fact either at t 


t 


time or afterwards. The old man liked Frank best, 
as indeed did everybody ; though wild and impul- 
sive, he was generous and warm-hearted ; and even 
the political scrapes he got into (which were very 
serious) seemed, in his father’s eyes, who sympa- 
thised with their objects, but the result of youthful 
enthusiasm. To the tenants of the estate they 
endeared him; and even from Lewis they never 
received any direct discouragement (although he 
held aloof from them) until after the old man’s 
death. It was not till long after Frank had grown 
7 that his father revealed to him the fact of his 
illegitimacy, and I daresay the revelation did not 
help to sober him, or to heal the disagreements 
which already existed between his better-fortuned 
brother and himself. Of these latter, however, the 
old man was not very cognisant, or, at all events, 
attached tothem less importance than they deserved. 
However his sons might differ in politics, hethought 
they would be loyal to one another ; and especially 
that Lewis, who was always full of professions of 
duty and principle, would take care tosee his wishes 
carried out with respect to Frank after his own 
death, just as if they had the force of law. He could 
indeed have left his elder son provided for in his 
will, but not without the exposure of the shame of 
his dead mother; so, in the presence of both his 
sons, and with Frank’s full consent, he stated how 
he desired them to share his property. His English 
estate of Falston, which was much eae than that 
he — in Ireland, he gave to Lewis, who 
disliked the latter country, to which, on the other 
hand, his brother was devoted. To make up for 
this unequal distribution, and also because he fore- 
saw that Frank’s revolutionary tendencies might 
one day cause him to need ready money where- 
with to make himself a home in the New World, 
he left him a large sum (which he always kept by 
him in notes at Falston, for the very purpose to 
which it was afterwards applied), as well as the 
estate in Tipperary. Lewis promised solemnly 
that this arrangement should hold good after his 
father’s death, just as if it had been so devised by 
will; and so the brothers parted company, never, I 
believe, to meet again but once. to recom- 
mence his desultory existence, made up of attempts 
at art, attempts at politics—assisted in the latter by 
the devotion of such poor tools as you see here. 
Frank Kavanagh was honest; his people were 
faithful, but they could not discover the way to the 
moon. Moreover, there were some people who 
objected even to the experiment being tried. His 
plots, harmless to the government, against which 
they were directed, were dangerous to himself ; he 
had to use disguises, aliases, and houses that had 
back-doors to them ; while Lewis lived with his 
father at Falston Hall, a model son, with an eye to 
the county magistracy. When the old man died, 
Frank was in hiding, and, as Lewis pretended, 
could not, therefore, be communicated with ; but, 
at all events, the first hint he received of the fact 
was from the stoppage of his own allowance, fol- 
lowed by the information that his brother had taken 

ssion of the whole paternal estate, as he had 
ae a | right to do. On the same 
evening, Frank Kavanagh, with Murphy, rode 
down from town to Falston Hall. What happened 
there, I can pretty well guess ; but if you Te to 
see the account of it as written by the penny-a- 
liners, here it is. ire drew a newspaper from 
his breast-pocket, and threw it across the table. 
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‘The murder at Falston Hall is what they call it, 
you see.’ 

‘I see,’ gasped Robert, looking from that ghastly 
heading to the date of the newspaper, which was 
the same as that on which he had visited Herne 
Street. Oh, why, when Denton had offered it to 
him then, had he declined to read it ? 

‘How you could be ignorant of what had taken 
place,’ continued Maguire, ‘was always a marvel 
to me ; for if you had missed the papers, yet being 
in town, how could you have helped reading this, 
which was on every blank wall in London?’ 

From the same packet he took out a hand-bill, 
and spread it out upon the table : 


£.200 REWARD.—The above reward will be paid 
for the apprehension of Frank Kavanagh, charged 
with the Witful Murder of his brother, Lewis Kav- 
anagh, of Falston Hall, Esquire. 
It was the same notice which had been pasted 
opposite to Robert’s window at Mulvaney’s, but of 
which he had only read the first two words when 
it was torn down by Murphy. Now the whole 
truth flashed upon him: the broadsheet seller of 
the previous night had proclaimed the full particu- 
lars, though the widow and he in the smoke-room 
had caught them but indistinctly: he had missed 
the name, and had taken for swicide what without 
doubt had been fratricide. Murphy had prevented 
his going out to buy the broadsheet, and had in- 
vented an excuse for not obtaining it himself, in 
order to conceal the terrible truth. With Robert, 
who had had the encounter with the patrol in his 
mind, and had no suspicion of any other catas- 
trophe, he had succeeded, even after the former 
had seen the hand-bill, since he set that down to 
the same account; but the widow he had been 
unable to deceive, and hence their quarrel respect- 
ing Kavanagh. She had been blind to his failings, 
tender to his faults, but she could not, like his 
faithful henchman, excuse his crimes. ‘I don’t 
wish to see him, Murphy,’ she had said, when he 
had spoken of the young master’s wishing her 
farewell, ‘either here or elsewhere, but least of all 
under my own roof.’ And the reason was now only 
too evident : she had shrunk from taking his blood- 
stained hand in hers. From the moment she knew 
that he had taken his brother's life, all regard for 
him had died out in her; or only just so much 
remained as prevented her from proclaiming his 
crime. To Robert she had maintained an icy 
silence, the coldness of which had not escaped his 
notice, though he had never guessed its cause. 


SIXTY YEARS OF FASHIONABLE LIFE. 


Ir is a common mistake of persons not accustomed 
to write books, that when they publish the ‘ Me- 
moirs’ of a departed friend, or ‘ Recollections’ 
describing their own life, they dilate upon what 
is either of small importance or a subject on 
which they are — to judge, and slur over 
other matters which have a considerable interest. 
If Lady Clementina Davies, in her amusing Recol- 
lections of Society,* had stuck to the topic of 
Fashion, she would have given us a most agree- 
able if ephemeral volume, whereas since she has 
also favoured us with her views upon politics, and 


* Recollections of Society in France and England. 
Lady Clementina Davies. Hurst and Blackett. 7 


narrations of public events which have been 
already described by other pens, she has given us 
two, of which one is one too many. Her Ladyship, 
as far as we can understand her rather abstruse 
genealogy, was the daughter of Lord Maurice 

rummond, the youngest son of James, third Earl, 
Duke of Melfort. The earls were created by James 
II. when he had nothing else to do, in his retire- 
ment at St Germain ; and after his abdication (in 
1695), when he had still less, he seems to have 
created the dukes, But notwithstanding these 
somewhat shaky antecedents, the title of Earl 
was ‘confirmed by the British parliament to the 
Drummond family in 1853, in the person of our 
authoress’s brother, while she herself was per- 
mitted by Royal Mandate to be called Lady Clem- 
entina. Her Ladyship was born in the chateau of 
St Germain, in the fourth year of the first French 
Republic, and in one of a suite of apartments which 
her family had occupied in that palace for a hun- 
dred years. ‘The coverlet on my grandmother's 
bed was, I remember, of splendid red brocade 
embroidered most richly in gold with the Royal 
Arms of England ; for it had served as the cover- 
ing of the horse on which Prince Charles Edward 
rode at the battle of Culloden; and I may here 
mention, as a curious fact, that that unfortunate 
Prince wore on that occasion the Drummond, and 
not the Stuart tartan.’ In the pentangular fosse 
were many fine carp, tame, and so old, that one 
bore in his gills a silver ring which proved him 
to be over two hundred years of age; for these 
rings were inscribed with the date of insertion, as 
well as with the name of the particular courtier 
who had placed them on the fish. 

In 1800, the family removed to England, and 
shortly afterwards to Edinburgh, where our 
authoress was put to school, While there, she 
saw Sir Humphry wn § enthroned by some admir- 
ing ladies, and a laurel crown placed on his head 
by Mrs Apreece, whom he afterwards married. 
At fifteen years old, Lady Clementina began to 
go ‘into society, and commenced with visiting, in 
company with her brother, the Comte d’Artois, 
then resident at Holyrood. He was at that 
time surrounded by quite a little court of French 
émigrés, but had little taste for enjoyment, since 
he had so lately lost ‘Madame de Polastron, the 
one woman he had loved so well, that by the side 
of her death-bed he declared to her confessor that 
she should never have a successor in his affections,’ 
Edinburgh had other materials for gaiety at that 
time, however, more native than French princes, 
Catalani, Mrs Jordan, Mrs Siddons, and John 
Kemble, were all in the metropolis of the north at 
that period, and with the two last our authoress 
and her family were well acquainted. ‘ My father, 
who had acted with Marie Antoinette at 
[How wide a gap of years is bridged over in 
that fact !], ‘was charmed with them ;’ and the 
more so because they spoke the French tongue in 

t perfection. When Mrs Siddons acted, every 
covent seat at the theatre was of course secured 
long beforehand ; but, even with that precaution, 
our young lady nearly missed the treat, on account 
of the deep snow, which made all wheeled convey- 
ances useless, A sedan-chair was indeed with dilti- 
culty procured, but with only one available porter ; 
and had not her own cousin kindly supplied the 

lace of his fellow, she would have had to stay at 
iene. ‘As we entered the theatre the first piece was 
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just beginning, and it was The Gamester, with Mrs 
Siddons as the heroine. Previously, when I had 
met her at the house of Lady Drummond, I had 
thought her anything but young, and much too 
stout to be elegant, although nothing could deprive 
her of that inimitable grace, that easy pose, the 
idea of which is best portrayed in Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s celebrated picture of her as “The 
Tragic Muse.” But when I saw her on the stage, 
I forgot her age, I forgot her size, I forgot even 
that the hero of the piece in which she was acting 
was her own son, Henry Siddons. Spell-bound, 
I watched her every movement, and the only thing 
real to me seemed the agonising drama which was 
proceeding on the stage; and when at, last the 
Gamester was carried in apparently lifeless, and 
Mrs Siddons, as Mrs Beverley, in an attitude of 
terror, of which no words can convey an idea, fell 
down on her knees before him, then felt for the 
beating of his heart, and at last, with one piercing 
shriek, exclaimed: “ He is dead !” I screamed too,’ 
Sixty years ago, our authoress made her début 
on the 18th of January at what was called ‘the 
Queen’s Assembly,’ and when Lady Buchan was 
the representative of Her Majesty. Her viceregal 
husband used to boast that he was the oldest man 
in the town, ‘for I never sleep more than five 
hours, and I have never had one howr’s illness ; 
and when I calculate the time most people spend 
in sleeping and being ill, the balance makes me 
a centenarian at least.’ About the same period 
Walter Scott taught her to play chess. ‘ Never can 
forget his kind but somewhat heavy-featured coun- 
tenance, nor the sound of his friendly voice with 
its broad Scotch accent” At that time, society in 
Edinburgh must have been rather used to ‘shocks,’ 
for we have a detailed account of how a widower 
ran away with his friend’s wife, because she re- 
minded him so of his own dear departed ; and how 
a lady of good family and fortune, with the con- 
nivance of a Scotch peer, was within a hairbreadth 
of marrying a billiard-marker. The wedding- 
dresses were all bought, and the bridesmaids 
(herself among the number) all selected, when 
somebody (who fortunately played billiards) re- 
cognises in the accomplished Mr Beauclerc a pro- 
fessional ‘marker’ in Regent Street, whose real 
name was Clark. This man had been introduced 
to Edinburgh society by the Lord Fife of that 
period, and she was naturally outraged by the 
occurrence ; but instead of an apology, his Lordship 
had nothing to express but regret that the affair 
had not gone further. ‘What a pity, Bruce, that 
you were, as you say, only just in time! Whata 
pity! What a pity! Why, you know that he is 
really a most agreeable fellow, and money was all 
he wanted. Nay, he is so very superior to other 
billiard-markers, that in London he always goes 
by the name of the “ Beau” Clark, and you your- 
self, Bruce, used to admire him and his curls very 
much. Poor fellow! I am very sorry for his dis- 
rd Fife, however, is by no means the queerest 
specimen among our authoress’s portraits of the 
nobility ; and, indeed, if it was not that her 
Recollections go so very far back as to be out of 
the reach of the law of libel, we should almost 
fancy that the habit she borrows from Messrs Pyke 
and Pluck in Nicholas Nickleby of calling her 
characters the Earl of H. or the Duke of B. instead 
of by their full titles, is used in order to evade it. 


In 1814, Scotch reels and country-dances were 
still in fashion at Almack’s, the regulations of 
which establishment were so entirely after those 
of the Medes and Persians, that when the Duke 
of Wellington chanced to come one night a few 
minutes after twelve—the latest hour permitted 
to visitors—he was refused admission to the ball- 
room. In the same year our authoress describes 
the ballet at the Opera as so little exaggerated in 
its style that it would have offered no very extra- 
ordinary spectacle in a drawing-room, while the 
dresses worn by the performers were ‘nearly down 
to their ankles.’ Lord Byron, we are told, was at 
this time very popular, handsome, and melancholy 
looking, but so shy and retiring (probably on 
account of his lameness), that he could never be 
got to move from the side of a room where he had 
once taken up a position. The ladies adored him 
—though it was before the time that ‘ Lady Caro- 
line Lamb drowned herself —unsuccessfully—for 
his sake’—and he reciprocated their attachment. 
Yet, their style of dress was not calculated to 
set off their natural charms: it was their custom 
to wear three large white feathers, such as we now 
see only on illumination nights in gas, ‘a Prince 
of Wales’s plume, on their heads ;’ so that it was 
no proof of madness that poor George III. when 
his reason began to totter, should have addressed 
his audience at the opening of parliament as ‘My 
Lords and Peacocks.’ The Duchess of Melfort, 
grandmother to Lady Clementina, must have 
offered a stranger appearance than even the rest 
of her sex, for she persisted in wearing, at eighty- 
eight, the fashions of her youth, which were those 
of the time of Louis XV. 

When Louis XVIII. was installed in the Tuile- 
ries, the Melfort family returned to Paris, which 
to our authoress seemed ‘like fairy-land’—though, 
it must be confessed, of a rather material sort. 
There she beheld the Marquis d’Ivry presiding 
over the roulette-table, which government had 
intrusted to him; and Talleyrand, her father’s 
friend, putting handful after handful of gold and 
notes upon it, without the slightest change of 
feature whether he won or lost. This roulette- 
table was conveyed from house to house, and 
many ladies sma hort as high as the men. Count 
d’Orsay—Jeune Cupidon, as Byron called him— 
was then but nineteen, and in the height of his 
beauty ; and his sister, the Duchesse de Gram- 
mont, was ‘the most lovely woman I ever saw ; 
very like le beaw Orsay, her father.’ At Mal- 
maison, the residence of Josephine, Lady Clem- 
entina was « favoured visitor. Though no longer 
young, the ex-wife of the ex-emperor was ‘still 
pre-eminently graceful, and her pliant, though not 
tall figure shewed to advantage in a white dress, 
magnificently embroidered in bright colours, that 
assorted well with her dark hair, worn low on 
the forehead, and with the fine eyes of deep violet 
hue, by which her expressive face was illumined. 
I also remember’ [This is a charming bit of uncon- 
scious self-revelation] ‘the room in which I saw 
her. It was hung with crimson cloth and gold, 
and every fauteuil and sofa in it was ornamented 
with large ivory-balls—a very effective style of 
ornament, and one which struck me very much,’ 

However, notwithstanding its attractions, our 
authoress did not confine her attention to the fur- 
niture. ‘One room at Malmaison was especially 
consecrated by Josephine to the memories of happy 
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da there by Napoleon in the time before 
divorce fom het, a room then used by 
him as a study, whenever the cares of war and 
amon permitted him to seek a temporary rest in 

er pow | in that charming retreat ; and when she 
was left there alone to mourn their separation, she 
would allow nobody to occupy this room but her- 
self. In it lay the pen last used there by the 
emperor, which the ink had long since corroded ; 
on a table lay the map he had last studied there, 
the line of march tracked out in which had long 
since taught Europe to feel the power of his tactics ; 
and on the wall hung a glass case in which some 
of his hair was arranged in ornamental or symbolic 
form. It was so long since that hair had grown on 
his head, that the sight of it must have carried 
back Josephine’s ey the time when she, the 
widowed Vicomtesse de Beauharnais, determined on 
sommes owner, the young soldier of fortune, 
with nothing but “his love, and his sword, and his 
cloak to offer her.” Such a sanctuary, indeed, was 
this chamber at Malmaison to the ex-empress, that 
she would not allow any hand but her own to dust 
or move the objects in it, which had been conse- 
crated, as she deemed, by the touch of the husband 
who had sacrificed her to his ambition, and in so 
doing had lost the guiding star, the guardian angel, 
of his life.’ 

When the Bourbons fled from France, Queen 
Hortense did the honours for Napoleon, in default 
of Marie Louise, who never stirred to welcome 
him, though he had announced to her his inten- 
tion of ing his triumphal entry into Paris on 
the 20th of March, the anniversary of their son’s 
birth: and this lady was very gracious to Lady 
Clementina, notwithstanding her attachment to 
the Bourbons. She sent for her to the Tuileries, 
and while in audience with her, ‘we heard the 
sound of a hand-bell impatiently ringing. Queen 
I ” said she, “that 

“It is nm >? said she, “ we into 
the next room. You will find somebody there 
who desires to speak to you.” 

‘This mode of summoning us by ringing, so 
roused my indignation, that it restored my courage, 
and yet I knew that it was an ordi custom 
of Bonaparte to use this method of calling the 
members of his family.... I rose. I followed 
the queen, and I was in the presence of the em- 

. With his usual impetuosity he advanced 
towards me, and without making the least saluta- 
tion to me, he took me by the hand, and conducted 
me to an arm-chair. 

“Sit down,” said he to me. 

‘Then, instead of seating himself also, he walked 
away with rapid strides to the end of the salon. 
When he came back, he said: “It is a long time 
since I have seen you, Madame. You are as pretty 
as ever. 


“But, sire,” said the queen, “Madame is of my 


‘This interruption was singular, for the queen 
was five or six years older than myself; but I 
replied only by congratulating the emperor on the 
excellent health he appeared to enjoy. 

“ And have you no congratulations to offer to 
me on my return ?” asked he. 

‘This repartee, and, above all, the look which 
accompanied it, confounded me. Bonaparte per- 
ceived this, and continued: “ Well, Madame, was 
Louis XVIIL. very gallant ?” 


‘I gathered up all my courage, and replied: “I 
know nothing on that point, sire ; but I can assure 
your Majesty that he never abused the superior 
privileges of his rank to torment a woman admitted 
to his presence.” 

“Ah! I have vexed you,” he exclaimed, laugh- 
ing. “So much the better; that will avenge me 
a little for what you have done against me, not- 
withstanding that neither you nor yours had any 
subject of complaint against me.” 
sd N either have I ever uttered a complaint of your 

jesty. 

“No; but you have intrigued, caballed, plotted, 
rr ee with people of every colour—emigrants, 
ideologists, republicans. See the fine service you 
have rendered to France! for, at last, in spite of 

ou, here am I come back, and for a long time, I 

This strange interview lasted for three-quarters 
of an hour: Bonaparte on that day wore a green 
uniform ; ‘the same, I was assured, he afterwards 
wore at Waterloo, and subsequently at St Helena, 
although by that time old and ragged. In the 
morning, he had been reviewing troops in the 
Champ de Mars: his coat, his hat, and his boots 
were still dusty.... But in vain did I seek in 
his eyes that fiery and piercing glance which for- 
merly illumined them. He stooped more than 
he used to do; his head was bent towards his 
chest ; his complexion was sallow, his countenance 
sad and dreamy ; and his little hat, crushed down 
almost to the eyes, increased their melancholy 
expression. His movements were still brusque, 
but by habit, and not by hot impetuosity as 
formerly.’ 

On the second Restoration, our authoress, of 
course, welcomes her old friends again ; but any- 
thing duller than the Bourbons, in the way of 
aa acquaintances, it is impossible to imagine. 
The pedantic conversation of the old king must 
have been woful, and yet he had the temerity to 
Pang he to fun, at 

e e did not (as we may well imagine) 
that Prince, and his was to 
attack him about his wife, who, it was well known, 
lived apart from him, and often threatened him 
with her return, unless he sent her whatever sums 
of money she might require. Talle 
come to the — to request leave of absence 
from Paris, and the king in merry mood observed : 
‘It is, I suppose, because your wife is comi 
to town, that you wish to leave it?’ The roy. 
laugh was, of course, echoed by the courtiers; but 
when it ceased, Talleyrand replied: ‘ Yes, sire, it 
is my 20th of March !’—an allusion to the king’s 
own flight—caricatured at the time by a flock of 
geese waddling out of the Tuileries, while the 
eagles were flying in—that annoyed his majesty 
excessively. 

About this period, General von Griven, who 
had fought at Waterloo, told Lady Clementina 
two very curious stories, one of his commander, 
Bliicher, and one about himself. ‘When the 
special messengers arrived to inform Bliicher that 

apoleon had escaped from Elba, and that his ser- 
vices would be immediately required in the field, 
they were astonished to find him literally runni 
round and round a large room, the floor of whi 
was covered with sawdust, and in which he had 
immured himself, under the delusion that he was 
an elephant. For the time, it was feared that 
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Bliicher was hopelessly insane, or that he was 
so far suffering from delirium tremens that his 
active co-operation in the anticipated campaign 
would be impossible ; but when the urgent news 
was brought him, he at once recovered himself, 
and proceeded to give his advice in a perfectly 
rea state of mind, the tone of which was thus, 
as by a sudden shock, restored to him, 

The second story, though not of such public 
interest, was even stranger. The general and 
a brother-officer had been ordered during the 
recent campaign to approach the battle-field with 
their respective troops, the one to the right, 
the other to the left; after a long day’s march, 
the former halted his men in a church, where 
they found beds of straw but lately vacated, and 
other indications that shewed the enemy were 
nearer than had been expected. Nevertheless, 
they lay down to rest. At dawn of day, how- 
ever, the general awoke, and found the friend 
from whom he had parted the previous morning 
standing by his side, Great was his surprise, but 
still greater when the latter thus addressed him: 
‘Do not follow orders; do not proceed on your 
present route, for the French have already got 
possession of it, and ‘are lying in wait for your 
approach.’ Then the figure vanished ; but so im- 
pressed was Von Graven by its warning, that he 
took quite a different route than he had designed, 
and thereby reached the Allies in safety. His 
friend had been killed at the precise period when 
his spirit (uniform and all) had appeared to him, 
and almost all his men had been massacred. Lady 
Clementina, who believes in the Divine Right of 
Kings, is no doubt by nature credulous ; but still, 
here is a ghost-story of her own, which, since she 
tells it with all the appearance of bona fides, is 
a ball at Ch long after 

ta at Chepstow, long r her marriage 
with Mr Davies, her husband and herself were 
uartered in a certain house. ‘From the ball, we 
dia not return till daylight. Our bedroom stood 
at the farther end of a long passage. The next 
night, near twelve o’clock, we were awakened by the 
creaking sound of heavy boots, worn, as it seemed, 
by somebody walking up and down this passage. 
The noise continued so long, that at last Mr Davies 
opened the door, to look out and see who it was 
that made it. For a moment, the footsteps ceased ; 
nobody was to be seen. Mr Davies asked angrily 
who it was that had made so much disturbance ; 
but he received no answer: the sam was quite 
empty. My husband therefore closed the door ; 
but no sooner had he done so, than the marching 
up and down began again, and was all the more 
intolerable because, every time the steps passed our 
door, they seemed to pause for a moment in their 
heavy, creaking tread. 

r Mr Davies was determined to find out the cause 
of this annoyance, and to stop it ; and when the 
next time the tramp, tramp of the heavy boots 
gram nearer and nearer to us, he flung open 
the door suddenly, and darted out into the i 
a lighted candle in his hand. But nothing was 
to be seen ; no human being was there ; the passage 
was still quite empty. 

‘There were several candles in our room; Mr 
Davies now lighted every one of them, and set 
the door wide open, so that a flood of light should 
rest on the passage and reveal the intruder if he 


| este again. He watched, but all to no pur- 
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pets the tramp, tramp, tramp continued. The 
eavy footsteps passed and repassed the open door, 
yet nothing was visible. 

‘Whether from fright or not, I cannot say, but 
to me the room seemed so much colder than could 
be accounted for by the mere fact of the open door, 
that I shuddered terribly. I cannot describe the 
horrible sensation which ran through me at this 
unaccountable noise, which continued steadily 
without cessation all through the night, until 
daylight came, and then it ceased.’ At breakfast 
next morning with her brother, the vicar of 
Chepstow, he confessed that man ms had 
told him of having been annoyed in the same 
manner, when occupying the same apartment, 
adding, that there was a tradition appertaining to 
that house, to the effect, that a great sportsman 
one Mr Denison), who always wore thick creaking 

ts, had been robbed and murdered there, 

The social and domestic stories which our 
authoress relates are indeed most interesting, and 
would form excellent foundation for more than 
one novel; while an experience of her own in 
relation to love-making, or, at all events, to mar- 
riage, would ‘ bring the house down, if played in 
its integrity as a farce. Her hand, it seems, was 
sued for in Paris by one Baron von S——, an 
Austrian, with a fortune of three hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and an income of fifteen thousand 
— a year—which nobody knew how he came 

y. Still, that he had it, was certain; and though 
‘short, ugly, and middle-aged,’ he was ‘encouraged’ 
by the young lady’s friends. Lady Clementina, 
‘in her inexperience,’ imagined that she could get 
over all difficulties by marrying him, and leaving 
him at the church-door ; and, what is still more 
curious, her father appears to have entertained 
the same sanguine expectation. At all events, 
when the marri eeds were under discussion, 
he addressed the husband that was to be in these 
astounding words : 

‘“ Well, baron, I wish you now to tell me what 
you intend to settle on my daughter, in case of her 
dislike to live in Germany with you?” 

‘But the baron replied: “I do not marry in 
order to live separate from my wife; and there- 
fore I should not think proper to settle gee 
upon her if she did not choose to reside wi 
me.” 

‘My father, who was very passionate, replied : 
“Do en really think my daughter would a 
an ugly ape like you, unless, if she chose, she 
could live independently of you ?” 

‘The baron rushed out of the house; and in the 
course of the evening a letter was brought for m 
father. He was fortunately not at home when it 
was delivered. My mother and I both recognised 
the baron’s handwriting on the cover; dreading 
mischief, she opened it, and inside we found a 
challenge.’ 

This little matter was, however, got over, and 
the courtship went on as before, until one evening, 
after coffee, the baron tells Lady Clementina con- 
fidentially that she has no idea what a clever 
creature she is about to marry, and then proceeds 
to prove it by confessing that he owes all his wealth 
to an ingenious fraud upon the French goer 
ment. This is too much for even a highly fashion- 
able family, and it is decided that the baron must 
explain or withdraw his pretensions. But he with- 
drew himself, the very next morning after that 
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inexplicable confession, from Paris, and was never 
seen again. 

The assassination of the Duc de Berri, and the 
birth of his posthumous son, the present Comte de 
Chambord, with the false hopes and predictions it 
excited, are described with much detail in these 
volumes; but, as we have hinted, these great 
events, even with the addition of her reflections 
upon them, have not the interest for us that is 
possessed by Lady Clementina’s merely social 
recollections. We do not remember to have ever 
read two more humorous receipts for getting 
into the best society than are suggested in the 
two following anecdotes: Mrs L——, of E—— 
Park, was always to be seen everywhere, no matter 
what difficulty much more exalted personages 
experienced in getting invitations. She was at 
the marriage of Paul Esterhazy with Lady Sarah 
Villiers—the prince who dropped a hundred 
pounds-worth of diamonds from his jewelled attire 
whenever he went to a ball—and saw everything, 
though the crowd was so great that nobody else 
could see anything but the person before him. 
This, however, she contrived to do b getting into 
the pulpit. To obtain an invitation to Lady London- 
derry’s ball required greater tact. ‘How did you 
do it ?’ asked a friend. Mrs L——, of E—— Park, 
hesitated considerably before answering the ques- 
tion, but at last answered: ‘Well, I’ll tell you. 
The morning of that ball, I sent her Ladyship a 
large van full of the most beautiful flowers; and 
she was so delighted with them, that she sent me 
back a most pressing invitation to come and see 
how well my rome ooked at night. My garden 
is my life, she added,‘and I never rob that for 
anybody ;’ but for twenty-five pounds spent in 
Covent Garden, she found she could be asked 
wherever she pleased. A still cheaper method of 
company at one’s own table was 
adopted by a certain ‘City man,’ who requested the 
honour of the Duke of Wellington’s company to 
meet Marshal Soult, and that of Marshal Soult 
to meet the Duke of Wellington, although wnac- 

inted with either of them; for he knew that 
foth these illustrious warriors were so fond of 
‘fighting their battles o’er again’ with one 
another, that they were sure to accept. And then 
he invited people to meet Marshal Soult and the 
Duke of Wellington. 

Of her own relative, the Viscount de Melfort, 
our authoress tells us an anecdote which may per- 
haps have suggested to Thackeray one of the 
greatest ‘situations’ in his Vanity Fair. The 
viscount was in prison for his wife’s debts, con- 
tracted before her marriage. He had, by-the-bye, 
four wives, all, as it appears, living at once, and 
was deeply attached to every one of them; but 
this particular wife was not only in debt, which 
was of less consequence, since he was paying for it 
in person, but very ill and melancholy, as she wrote 
to him, which afflicted him very much. Lady 
Caroline M——, her cousin, called on him, how- 
ever, in prison one day, with receipts for fifteen 
thousand pounds-worth of bills, and told him he 
was a free man; ‘but as for your wife, you shall 
see how ill and melancholy she is with your own 
eyes:’ and straightway she took him to Hyde Park, 
where he saw the Viscountess de Melfort in very 
good spirits, and driving with the Princess of 

ales. At this spectacle, the husband was greatly 
shocked. 


‘Calm yourself, said Lady Caroline 
‘you are not really married to that woman, for 
the ceremony only took place at the English 
Embassy in Paris, and you are a Roman Catholic. 
Marry me.’ So the viscount made her his fifth 
wife, accordingly ; ‘though at a later date, writes 
his relative, ‘she had only too much cause to 
lament the fickle disposition of the man for whom 
she had made great sacrifices.’ 

The entire unconsciousness of Lady Clementina 
Davies, when speaking either of herself or others, 
forms, in fact, one of the chief charms of her 
agreeable Recollections, and immensely heightens 
their humour ; though we cannot say that we rise 
from their perusal more deeply impressed either 
with the morality of Fashionable Life, or the 
advantages of a court education, than when we sat 
down to them. 


INDUSTRIAL ITEMS. 


Ir were much to be desired that every working- 
man in England could make himself acquainted 
with the contents of the valuable series of Indus- 
trial Reports, well named ‘The People’s Blue- 
books.” He would learn* that, after all, the 
skilful, industrious artisan may find many a worse, 
and scarcely a better market for his labour than 
the much-abused land of his birth; and that 
knowledge acquired, would be able to appreciate 
the true worth of those so-called working-men 
who, more expert with tongue than with tool, 
trade upon his discontent, and line their pockets 
at the expense of better men than themselves. 

The latest collection of reports from our consular 

nts abroad upon the condition of the industrial 
classes in their respective districts is a worthy 
companion to its predecessors ; full of figures, facts, 
and interesting information. 

To those who have the interest of the manual 
workers of the world at heart, it is discouraging 
to find everywhere the same growing mistrust 
between the employer and the employed, the 
same wrong-headed determination to make foes 
of those who should be the fastest friends, since, 
whether they will or not, their interests are bound 
together by an indissoluble bond. In France, this 
fatally false idea of the true relation between 
capital and labour is especially cherished, utterly 
defeating every attempt on the part of generous- 
minded employers to better the condition of their 
men. During a time of dearth, a French manu- 
facturer bought a quantity of provisions, with the 
intention of re-selling them to his work-people at a 
low price ; they, however, would not believe in his 
good intentions—he must have meant to make a 

rofit out of their misery—and he was obliged to 
orego helping them, and look on while they suf- 
fered. The Parisian artisan prides himself on his 
mistrust. He will not live in the lodging-houses 
specially built to provide him with plenty of room, 
fresh air, and light, at a moderate cost; he will 
not buy the municipality bread: in his eyes the 
master is the man’s natural enemy ; he is not 
‘ clear-sighted enough to perceive that their inter- 
ests are identical, and that in all large economical 
questions petty jealousies and rivalries should be 
put aside. The interest of the trade, not the im- 
mediate interest of the individual, should form the 
study both of the employer and employed ; but such 
a policy is far too long-sighted and calculating 
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for the temperament of the typical French artisan. 
As a rule, his education is very defective; he 
has no religion to restrain the evil passions to 
which all human nature is prone; sceptical of good 
in his fellow-men, he looks upon his employer with 
distrust, and any advice which comes from that 
quarter is almost sure to be met with suspicion.’ 
Parisian workmen take little pride in their 
work, and are more indifferent to their credit 
than our own artisans ; and though the Frenchman 
excels in finish, his work is not of the solid char- 
acter of that of his British rival. The latter, too, 
will get through more work in a given time ; 
aceon employers setting the effective value 
of his labour at nearly double that of the French- 
man’s, and reckoning it as thirty per cent. cheaper in 
the end. ‘The French workman has less physical 
strength, is often a great dawdler, and will use ten 
words in talking of his work, where one would 
suffice’ We have evidence from all quarters as 
to the superiority of the English workman. Mr 
Elmore writes from Nice; ‘The amount of work 
effected here by one man is certainly not two- 
thirds of that done by an Englishman in one day. 
The work itself, with rare exceptions, performed 
by all classes is ill-conditioned and slovenly, and 
would not pass inspection in England. Little or 
no pride is taken by the artisan in his work, and 
I doubt if any workman here would be influenced 
by a sense of honour to produce work of a high 
standard. The daily wages of the artisan are low, 
but, as the amount of work he effects in a day 
is small, and much less than an English workman 
would effect, the final cost of the material on 
which his labour has been expended is really as 
dear as in England.’ Dutch bricklayers are said 
to beat their English brethren in quantity, quality, 
and price; but with that exception, the artisans 
of the land of dikes do not display so much energy 
as our own, so that, though they receive consider- 
ably less pay, their work is actually almost as 
costly. An Italian Commission reports: ‘It is 
certain the demands and the sufferings of our 
working-classes are less than those of the English 
and French, but they also work less and produce 
less. Our workmen are, in general, more sober, 
more modest, more patient, more naturally intelli- 
gent, less open to the seductions of dangerous 
utopian ideas ; and, as is shewn by the progress 
of our mutual relief associations and savings-banks, 
have more confidence than English or French, and 
as much as Germans, in mutual help and associa- 
tion. But, on the other hand, and taken in the 
mass, they are less assiduous, less laborious, 
less instructed, and possess less dignity and self- 
respect. The most salient point in the working- 
class question in our country is precisely the 
opposite of that which troubles the great industrial 
nations of our day. For them, the great problem 
is this: How to insure continuous work and sutfli- 
cient pay to a working population constantly on 
the increase, well taught, energetic, fired by the 
fever of work and gain ; who, pressing on tumult- 
uously and imperiously to the workshops, dictate 
terms to polroe and often command their accept- 
ance. For us, the problem consists rather in 


finding means to inspire the consciousness and 
dignity of labour; to give the working-man 
strength and stimulus, to rouse him from lazi- 
ness, and redeein from beggary a population as 
yet encumbered with parasites, idlers, and vaga- 


bonds; to render more fruitful and productive 
the labour of the labourers ; to arouse, in the con- 
tented mediocrity of the masses, the hope and 
pride of a constant and progressive amelioration ; 
to second, in a word, the desire and research of 
labour, rather than to resist its demands and en- 
croachments.’ 

The Turk, it need hardly be said, cannot compete 
with the Englishman ; he has no such ambition. 
His pride consists in doing his work as his fore- 
fathers did it, roughly, rudely, and incompletely. 
The man who hammers copper, hammers it just as 
his ancestors did, in stereotyped forms ; his guild 
approves, his employers are satisfied, he earns a 
living, and his children will, in the time to come, 
follow his example, and stand on the ancient lines 
of their craft. Some people incline to attribute 
the Turk’s disinclination to work his hardest to 
his indulging in tobacco; but it may well be, 
as Mr Francis opines, that they smoke because 
they are lazy, rather than that they are lazy be- 
cause they smoke—however, there is hope yet for 
the Moslems. The form of smoking in different 
countries is not so trivial a matter as may be sup- 
posed. It may be doubted if perpetual smoking of 
the cheroot or short pipe is entirely compatible 
with active occupation ; but the cigarette with its 
continuous manipulation, and the long chibouque, 
belong to conditions of repose, contemplation, 
gossip, or indolence. It is but fair to the native of 
this country to say that the luxurious chibouque— 
to enjoy which, languid leisure and lazy ease are 
essential—has to a great extent been superseded by 
the more ephemeral cigarette, and the advantage 
of this substitution is, that there is less excuse for 
dawdling visits, and business is certainly facilitated. 
In Greece, things are going from bad to worse 
threatening in course of time to eave that land 
without any native artisans at all. There, it is sad 
to know, the cheapening of education has lowered 
the quality of skilled labour ; thousands of Greeks 
who would naturally have swelled the ranks of 
industry, learn just enough to make them despise 
manual labour as unworthy their intelligence, so 
they leave it to recruits from Crete and Turkey. 

We had thought the London speculative builder 
stood alone as a master of the art of running up 
houses fit for anything but to live in; but his 
American brother is quite as clever in scamping 
work. One half of the New Yorkers dwell in tene- 
ment houses, mere human warrens ; how they are 
constructed let the official Report of the New York 
Board of Health tell. The work is done in the 
most superficial manner, and the cheapest and most 
indifferent labour has been employed to cover 
from sight any defects. By this system, defective 
sewage and house-drainage become unive In 
plumbing, the greatest frauds are daily perpe- 
trated ; shoddy supplies of all kinds, leaden pipe that 
will hardly sustain its own weight, much less the 
force of Croton water-pressure ; stop-cocks that 
always leak, leaden and iron traps that hardly hold 
water, much less gas ; stoneware and cement drain- 
pipes that make such imperfect joints, and are so 
porous and brittle, that no skill in workmanship 
could make them tight ; and when, added to this, 
there are unworkmanlike methods of laying them, 
can the result be wondered at? Inorder to economise 
expense, several houses are connected together by 
one drain leading to the street sewer, and by a pi 
whose capacity is scarcely sufficient for a single 
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house. The effect is, that the moment an obstruc- 
tion takes place in the main common drain, all the 
houses suffer from poisonous sewage-gases. These 
insidiously penetrate the dwelling-rooms, and pro- 
duce languor, lassitude, and feverishness; which 
if continued long, result in typhoid, typhus, re- 
mittent, intermittent, and spotted fever. In one 
cluster of these dens, having an average population 
of three hundred and sixty, the death-rate is 
seventy-five per thousand ; while three-fourths of 
the mortality and three-fifths of the crime in the 
Empire City proceed from its tenement quarters, 
wherein the people crowd in the ratio of from one 
hundred and ninety thousand to two hundred and 
ninety-two thousand to the square mile. The 
housing of a nation’s working-population is a matter 
of such moment, that any means of improving it is 
worthy of trial, and of all schemes for ‘elevating 
the masses’ none are so likely to conduce to that 
end as those enabling a steady artisan to become 
his own landlord. Why should not the Cité 
Ouvriére of Mulhouse be imitated in England ? 
There, two-storied houses, with gardens attached, 
are let to workmen, becoming after a certain time 
their own property. How this tends to raise the 
of the occupiers is well shewn in the fol- 
lowing story from Roubaix. A wealthy manu- 
facturer had in his employment a stoker, an excel- 
lent workman, but unluckily adrunken one. One 
day he broke his leg, and never having saved any 
money, the poor fellow wondered what would be- 
come of his wife and family. His mind was _re- 
lieved on that point by his master offering to pay 
him his wages so a he lay ill, upon condition 
that he repaid him by instalments, when he was 
able to go to his work again. This repayment took 
him just twelve months; then his employer told 
him, that if he could contrive to put by what he 
had done without, in a couple of years he might 
become the owner of the house he lived in. De- 
lighted with the notion, the stoker gave up drink, 
and when the stated time expired, found himself a 
freehold proprietor, and entitled to receive his full 
once more ; this, however, he declined to do, 
declaring he had resolved to buy another house 
or two ; and at this present time he actually owns 
three 


France is fast losing its old reputation for 
temperance ; the middle classes take beer in prefer- 
ence to wine, and all classes take too kindly to the 
unkindest of all intoxicating nen absinthe, 
which has already made the French pay dearly for 
conquering Algeria. Dram-drinking is indulged 
in largely in the north of France ; and the Breton, 
content with water on week-days, makes up for 
six days’ abstinence by disposing of as much 
potato and beetroot spirit upon Sunday as his 
means will command; an indulgence leading to his 
absence from work upon Monday, and sending his 
wife and children begging from charitable societies, 
which thus become abettors to the besetting sin of 
the working-classes of Brittany. Wiser far is the 
Hessian who sticks to his light beer, which will 
quench his thirst without stealing away his brains, 
at the cost of a penny a pint. Mr Cope is not far 
wrong, perhaps, in holding that the man who 
ee sell such a beverage in England would be 
the ae benefactor the British working-man 
could have, and the most effectual putter-down of 
intemperance. The Berlinese, we opine, would 
resent any attempt to rob the poor man of his 


beer, seeing they imbibe it at the rate of twenty- 
four gallons per head per annum ; while the aver- 
age annual consumption in East Prussia is but 
forty-three pints; in Silesia, forty-one; and in 
West Prussia, only thirty pints per head, 

Another vice, far too common among the workers 
in France, is that of petty thieving; men who 
would scorn to pick a pocket in the streets, 
think nothing of helping themselves to their 
master’s property whenever they have a chance. 
The persistent abstraction of an infinitesimal por- 
tion of the silk given out to the Lyonese workmen 
for manufacture weighs heavily upon the trade of 
that city, increasing the cost of production by loss 
of material, and the extra expenditure incurred for 
supervision. As M. Beaulieu puts it, while the 
thief is scarcely a gainer by his theft, the honest 
workman is a loser ; the manufacturer thus robbed 
must sell his goods at the same rate as better- 
served competitors, and to meet the increased cost 
of production must Bey less wages, ‘Either the 
factory must be closed, or wages must be lowered ; 
there is no middle course, and in either case the 
workman is the sufferer’ 

The town population of England has been com- 

uted to be four-fifths of the whole, that of France 
is about two-fifths, The constant sub-division of 
land, arising from the law of inheritance, is depopu- 
lating certain parts of France. Within the last 
century and a half, the population of that country 
has increased in less ee sepa than that of any 
other state in Western Europe, and matters promise 
to be worse in the future ; for while in 1845 the 
annual increase in a population of thirty-five mil- 
lions was two hundred thousand, just before the 
outbreak of the war it was but one hundred and 
thirty thousand upon thirty-eight millions. When 
unhappy France next numbers her children, she 
may expected to fall. short by a million and 
a half of the number she boasted in 1866; for, 
besides the ordinary diminution, she is calcu- 
lated to have lost by the war, and the annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany, about two 
million inhabitants. 

One question propounded by the Foreign Office 
to its agents abroad proved a difficult one to 
answer. It is easy enough to ask what is the pur- 
chase power of money in one country as compared 
with another, but answering it truly is a differ- 
ent matter. ‘Considerations of a most intri- 
cate nature must be taken into account. We 
must, in the first place, consider whether such 
and such an article does not suffer a variation 
in price in some icular districts or towns to 
what it is not subject in others. For instance, 
octroi duties, unknown in England, enhance the 
oe of all articles of consumption in the large 
‘rench towns. Again, the purchasing power of 
money is in direct proportion to the prudential 
qualities of its possessor. Let the same sum of 
money be given to two men, and let them spend 
it in the same town, and under the same advan- 
tages, but let one be a spendthrift, and the other 
a sensible, calculating man of business, will the 
value obtained be the same in both cases? It is 
more likely that the articles purchased will repre- 
sent a gain of, say, twenty per cent, on the one side, 
and a loss of about the same amount on the other. 
If this be the case between the natives of the same 
country, how much more will it be the case when 
ome is a foreigner, and the other a native? Quite 
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independently of the real and actual cost of things 
in a foreign country, the purchasing power of 
money is dependent, in a _— measure, upon the 

ion of a thorough knowledge, not only of 
the language, but of the local habits and modes of 
life. But even this is not sufficient. To obtain 
from his money its full purchasing power, the 
foreigner must be above all prejudice, and possess 
a power of adaptation to the customs of the country 
ot is scarcely to be met with amongst the 
educated classes, and which it would be utopian 
to expect from the average working-man.’ 

We may note the difference in the value of 
money in England and America, as shewn by some 
tables prepared by Mr J. S. Moore of the United 
States Gedeon of Statistics. A New Yorker will 
earn in twelve months by unskilled labour L.104 
to an Englishman’s L.62, 10s. ; as a boiler-maker, 
L.156 to his L.104; as a moulder, L.161 to his 
L.109, 4s.; as a machinist, L.166, 8s. to his L.117 ; 
as a wool-sorter, L.124, 16s. to his L.91. But 
then comes the question, What can these wages 
purchase? In an English manufacturing town, 
a single mechanic may find himself in all the 
necessaries of life for less than half what it would 
cost him in America; and, according to 
Moore’s calculations, after payment of these ex- 

enses, the American boiler-maker would have a 
ance of L.60, 10s. 2d. out of his year’s income, 
against the Englishman’s L.58, 2s. 4d.; the 
moulders would Seve respectively L.65, 14s. 2d. 
and L.64, 2s. 4d.; the machinists, L.78, 18s. 2d. 
and L.71, 2s, 4d.; the wool-sorters, L.29, 6s. 2d. 
and 1.45, 2s, 4d.; and the unskilled labourers, 
L.9, 6s, 2d. and L.16, 12s, 4d. So, with a lower 
wage, the Englishman is actually twice as well off 
as the American. Evidently, a man who can get 
work at home had better think twice before he 
tempts fortune as an artisan in New York. 
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THE abstract is never popular, because it cannot 
be grasped by common minds, and we therefore find 
that the masses like their principles made tan- 
gible to the eye. This accounts for the variety of 
party badges, for which the greatest enthusiasm is 
often felt. In many districts the different parties 
are never described as Liberal and Conservative, 
but are referred to by the names of their respective 
colours. 

Election colours vary all over the country, 
and they are sometimes o>. in the various 
counties) taken from the livery of the candidate or 
of some local magnate. 

Blue is a very favourite colour, and considering 
its long association with truth, we need not be sur- 
prised that each party has attempted to ‘mark it 
for its own. Chaucer refers to blue’s characteristic 
in the Squiere’s Tale, as follows : 


And by hire bedde’s hed she made a mew, 
And covered it with velouettes blew, 
In signe of trouthe that is in woman sene. 


And again, in the Court of Love: 


Io, yondir folke (quod she) that knele in blew, 
They were the colour aye, and ever shal, 

The signe they were, and ever will be true 
Withouten change. 


The Earl of Surrey, in his Complaint of a Dyi 
Lover, associates truth with b ue in Ve tae 
manner : 


By him I made his tomb, in token he was true, 
And, as to him belonged well, I covered it with blue. 


True blue is now chiefly associated with the Tory 
party, but it was not always so, for Hudibras was 
‘Presbyterian true blue’ The Whigs continued 
the use of blue; and in some satirical lines pub- 
lished after Bishop Burnet’s death, the devil is 
represented as asking after Dr Hoadley, and 
Burnet as answering : 


Oh, perfectly well : 
A truer blue Whig you have not in hell. 


During the Gordon Riots of 1780, blue ribbons 
were worn by all the rioters. Lord George Gordon 
on one occasion appeared in the House of Commons 
with a blue cockade in his hat, when Colonel Her- 
bert sprang up and said he would not sit in the 
House while a member wore the badge of sedition 
in his hat. After this, Lord George put his cockade 
into his pocket. 

Blue, when associated with Buff, has long been 


Mr | connected with the party of progress; and the 


use of yellow appears to date back to the time of 
the Great Rebellion. The soldiers of the parlia- 
ment wore orange tawny scarfs, and in Whitelock’s 
Memorials we learn the cause of the adoption of 
this colour. Under the date of August 22, 1642, we 
read ; ‘ The Earl of Essex’s colour was a deep yellow, 
others setting up another colour were held malig- 
nants, and ill affected to the Parliament’s cause.’ 
The Scotch troops in the service of Gustavus Adol- 
phus are said to have worn blue and buff. These 
colours were at the height of their popularity in the 
time of Charles James Fox. That statesman was 
always dressed in a blue coat with gilt buttons, and 
buff waistcoat, and all his followers of both sexes 
wore the same colours, At one of the political 
entertainments at Carlton House, the Prince of 
Wales = the health of the famous wit and 
beauty, Crewe, of whom Fox felicitously 
wrote : 

Where the loveliest expression to feature is joined, 

By Nature’s most delicate pencil designed ; 

here blushes unbidden, and smiles without art, 
—_- the sweetness and feeling that dwell in the 
eart. 


The health was given in the following form : 
Buff and Blue, 
And Mrs Crewe. 
The lady promptly responded : 
Buff and Blue, 
And all of you. 


These famous colours still exist on the cover of 
the Edinburgh Review, as they did when Byron 
wrote in his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers : 


Ere the next Review 
Soars on its wings of saffron and of blue, 


Burns writes : 
It’s guid to be merry and wise ; 
It’s guid to be honest and true ; 
It’s guid to support Caledonia’s cause, 
And bide by the Buff and the Blue. 
Orange and blue were William III.’s colours, and 
they are still borne by the Orange lodges of Ireland, _ 
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by which means they have become strongly asso- 
ciated with an anti-catholic spirit. The late Lord 
Macaulay, when speaking on the state of Ireland in 
the House of Commons (February 19, 1844), said he 
was struck on his election for Leeds by observing the 
orangé-coloured finery used by his adherents, who 
were zealous for Catholic emancipation. Orange 
ribbons and cockades were seen everywhere, and he 
was told that the friends of the Catholics had 
always rallied under the Orange banner, as the sign 
of toleration. 

In Cumberland and Westmoreland, Blue and 
Yellow are the local colours, but not associated, for 
the first is Liberal, and the last Conservative. Here 
the respective parties are known as Blues and 
Yellows, not as Liberals and Conservatives. Differ- 
ent shades of blue have occasionally been used in 
these counties, as when Sir James Graham and 
William Blamire were chaired, one in a dark-blue, 
and the other in a light-blue chair. Other colours 
have been Orange and Purple, and White and Blue. 
Pink or Crimson has been used by a Conservative 
county candidate, and a Chartist has ‘sported’ red 
or green banners. 

Blue has long been the Whig or Liberal colour 
in Lincolnshire. Sir William Talmash, afterwards 
Lord Huntingtower, an eccentric eee much 
property in Grantham and its neighbourhood about 
the beginning of the present century, added the word 
Blue to the signs of all the public-houses he pos- 
sessed, which accounts for the large number of Blue 
Lions, Blue Boars, &c. there to be found. True 
Blue is and has been for many years the Tory colour 
at Exeter, as Yellow is the Whig; and in Suffolk, 
the Tories fight under the Blue flag, one of their 
poets singing : 

True Blue will never stain ; 
Yellow will with a drop of rain. 


The Rev. John Eagles, author of the Sketcher, 
wrote some lines on True Blue, beginning : 


There are fifty fine colours that flaunt and flare, 
All pleasant and gay to see ; 

But of all the tine colours that dance in the air, 
True Blue’s the colour for me. 


At Norwich, Blue and White are the Whig 
colours, and Orange and Purple the Tory ; but, 
curiously enough, the colours for the county of 
Norfolk are not only not the same, but vary greatly. 
At one election, the Whigs were distinguished by 
Orange and Blue, at another by Orange and White ; 
the Tories being Pink and Purple. At an election 
for one seat only the Whigs bore Green, and the 
Tories Purple colours. At Preston, dark Blue was 
the Tory colour, and the Whigs bore the Stanley 
colour, Orange, the Independent Liberal bein 
Green. When Hunt was a candidate, he dented 
Red ; but now the regular Liberal colour is Green, 
and lately the chairman of a large political meeting 
called on the thousands present to rally round the 
Green ome, oe Liberalism, the colour which meant 
vitality. Unfortunately, Green also means incon- 
stancy, and it is not, therefore, a popular hue. 

One of the oddest exemplifications of devotion 
to a party colour is the desire expressed at various 
times by different people to be buried in that one 
to which they had adhered through life. An old 
woman of Ipswich, by the directions of her will, 
was laid in a blue-lined coffin. She was a Tory. 
But a Liberal Blue in another part of the country 
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was buried in the same way, and followed to the 
grave by mourners clad in Blue. A Cumberland 
patriot once denoted his political opinions by 
invariably wearing an enormous blue hat; at 
length, on the occasion of an election, he was dis- 
appointed at not receiving the usual honorarium, 
and thoroughly disgusted, he refused to vote either 
Yellow or Blue, and at the dead of night he 
solemnly buried his blue hat. 

Such are a few of the vagaries of human nature; 
outbreaks of popular feeling which the philosopher 
in his study may call madness, but aed influences 
himself like other men when he goes out into the 
world. Election displays have of late years been 
much shorn of their grandeur, but it will probably 
be many a day before party colours are counted 
among things of the past. 


SONG OF THE SEASONS. 
Gaunt Winter flinging flakes of snow, 
Deep burdening field and wood and hill ; 
Dim days, dark nights, slow trailing fogs, 
And bleakened air severe and chill. 

And swift the seasons circling ran— 
And still they change till all is done. 


Young Spring with promise in her eyes, 

And fragrant breath from dewy mouth, 

And magic touches for the nooks 

Of budding flowers when wind is south. 
And swift the seasons circling ran— 
And so they change till all is done. 


Then Summer stands erect and tall, 

With early sunrise for the lawn, 

Thick foliaged woods and glittering seas, 

And loud bird chirpings in the dawn. 
And swift the seasons circling run— 
And so they change till all is done. 


Brown Autumn, quiet with ripe fruits, 

And haggards stacked with harvest gold, 

And fiery flushes for the leaves, 

And silent cloud-skies soft outrolled. 
And so the seasons circling ran— 
And still they change till all is done. 


Swift speeds our Life from less to more. 
The child, the man, the work, the rest, 
The sobering mind, the ripening soul, 
Till yonder all is bright and blest. 
For so the seasons circling ruan— 
And swift they change till all is done. 


Yes, yonder—if indeed the orb 

Of life revolves round central Light, 

For ever true to central force 

And steadfast, come the balm or blight. 
And so indeed the seasons run— 
And last is best when all is done. 
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